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Albert Sidney Johnston (1803-62) 
was from Kentucky. He graduated from 
West Point in 1826, fought in the Black 
Hawk War, and fought with the army of 
the Republic of Texas. He served as a 
Confederate general during the Civil War 
and was killed at the Battle of Shiloh. 
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brave man, but that I did not like blood—you insist on my killing you, whic! 
will only take a minute, but I don’t want to do it. We had by this tim: 
reached the train. He, seeing that his men were under guard, surrenderec 
saying: ‘I see you have me at a disadvantage, my men being disarmed.’ | 
rephed that I didn’t need the advantage and asked him what he would do | 
we should give them their arms. ‘I'll fight youl’ ‘Then,’ said I, ‘We knov 
something about that too—take up your arms!’ His men exclaimed, ‘Not by a 
d—n sight! We came out here to whack bulls, not to fight.’ ‘What do you say 
to that, Simpson?’ I asked. ‘Damnation,’ he replied, grinding his teeth in the 
most violent manner, ‘If I had been here before and they had refused to fight, 
I would have killed every man of them.’ “8 

In this and succeeding engagements, the raiders torched a total of 
seventy-four wagons, containing enough supplies to outfit the large army 
for three months. They also captured fourteen hundred of the two thousand 
head of cattle accompanying the expedition. Major Smith’s militia assisted in 
burning the two key Mormon outposts, Fort Bridger and Fort Supply, which 
government forces had expected to occupy. 

These tactics succeeded so well in delaying the army that when its 
commanding officer, Colonel (soon to become General) Albert Sidney 
Johnston, finally joined his troops in early November, it was clearly too lat 
in the season to reach Salt Lake City. It took the army fifteen days to push 
thirty-five miles through storms and sub-zero weather to burned-out For! 
Bridger. Approximately twenty-five hundred American soldiers and severa! 
hundred civilian officials (including Governor Cumming and his wife), 
freighters, and camp followers spent a miserable winter in western 
Wyoming ina city of tents and improvised shelters called Camp Scott and in 
a newly created community named “ ‘Eckelsville,’ after the new chief justice 
of the territory.” Meanwhile, the eastern press expressed second thoughts 
about the whole enterprise, and President James Buchanan in Washington 
and Brigham Young in Utah weighed their options for 1858. 


PEACE ESTABLISHED 


In the early winter three influential men—Captain Stewart Van Vliet, 
Utah Congressional delegate John M. Bernhisel, and Colonel Thomas L. 
Kane—visited President Buchanan in Washington and urged him to send an 
investigation commission to Utah. Not yet willing to take that step, 
Buchanan gave his unofficial blessing to Kane to go to Salt Lake City to try 
to achieve a peaceful solution. Leaving on a steamer from New York in 
January 1858 at his own expense, Kane sailed to California via Panama. He 
traveled under the name of Dr. Osborne to avoid having his movements 
known. 

Colonel Kane arrived in Salt Lake City on 25 February and was most 
cordially received. Except for telling the leading authorities of the Church, 
he kept his true identity secret for some time to ascertain whether the Saints 
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jew route was nearly two hundred miles shorter than the 
ort Hall “‘and the headwaters of Ogden River (Humboldt)” 
ould remain at Fort Bridger “to give further information 
emigrants through to the settlement.” Mrs. Houghton 
- was elected captain of the company, and from that time 
ie Donner party. Five days later the Donner party reached 
re informed by Hastings’ agent “‘that he had gone forward 
ligrant train, but had left instructions that all later arrivals 
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of Donner’s partners, James Reed, in a letter to James 
ndred miles from the Eutaw or Great Salt Lake, July 31, 


ere safe with the loss of two yoke of my best oxen . They 
sinking water in a little creek called Dry Sandy, situated 
‘pring in the Pass of the Mountains, and Little Sandy. The 
n puddles. ... I have replenished my stock by purchasing 
ez and Bridger, two very excellent and accommodating 
the proprietors of this trading post. The new road, or 
ves the Fort Hall road here, and is said to be a saving of 
going to California, and a better route. There is, however, 
‘e stretch of 40 miles without water; but Hastings and his 
| examining for water, or for a route to avoid this stretch. I 
‘ot avoid it, for it crosses an arm of the Eutaw Lake, now 
1 other gentlemen here, who have trapped that country say 
receded from the tract of country in question. There is 
h we can cut and put into the waggons, for our cattle while 
Bridger informs me that the route we design to take, is a 
h plenty of water and grass, with the exception before 
d that 700 miles will take us to Capt. Sutter’s Fort, which 
seveng® ks from this day. 
the f ition that they can be supplied with fresh cattle 
and Bridger... and they can be relied on for doing busi- 
fairly... Vasquez and Bridger are the only fair traders in 


2eed had in his letter for Bridger and Vasquez was later 
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James Reed, with his wife Margaret, was a leader of the ill-fated Donner party. 


between success and failure of their trading establishment. Of course, they 
could not know that the Donner-Reed party would take a full month to go 
from Fort Bridger to Salt Lake Valley, and would eventually be marooned by 
an early snowstorm in the high Sierras, leading to the tragic death of over half 
of the eighty-seven emigrants. The remainder survived only after experiencing 
months of extreme cold and hunger and near starvation. They avoided total 
starvation only by eating human flesh. 

Despite this tragedy, Hastings’ Cutoff brought new prosperity to Fort 
Bridger, and the success of the War with Mexico made the future especially 
bright. It seemed certain that California would be acquired by the United 
States, and emigration to that region would certainly increase. The owners of 
Fort Bridger could not have anticipated how soon nor at how great a rate the 


transcontinental migration would increase for great quantities of gold were 25 
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